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THE PLANTER AND FARMER; 
A CONTRAST. 

The traveller in passing through the eastern, 
middle, and southern States, cannot but notice the 
different modes of cultivating the soil, in the south- 
ern and northern region. The planter and farm- 
er, though engaged in the same employment, are 
as distinct classes in our community, as any 
amongst us. This is doubtless owing to a variety 
of causes, some of which I will endeavor to point 
out in this communication. The northern and 
middle States were originally laid out into farms, 
of from one to three hundred acres each; and 
these were transmitted to their children; were 
frequently divided into fifties, and in some instan- 
ces, of late years, (more especially in the neighbor- 
hood of the large cities,) subdivided into smaller 
ones of from ten to thirty acres. In all these 
changes and mutations, one thing is extraordinary ; 
the income of these small farms, by a different 
mode of culture, frequently exceeded that of the 
large ones, and instances have occurred, where 
less than ten acres, devoted entirely to fruit and 
vegetables, have yielded a greater net income than 
three hundred acres as formerly cultivated. In 
the southern States, plantations were laid out from 
five hundred to three thousand acres each, and 
with slight and unimportant variations, remain the 
same at the present day. This circyypstance 
alone, in my opinion, will account in a great meas- 
ure for the difference of the two classes. The 
former course produces a dense population, the 
latter a sparse one. ‘Towns, villages, and bam- 
lets grow up with the former; everything pro- 
gressing ; not a year passes without its improve- 
ments; the mechanic, the manufacturer, and the 
tradesman, are continually employed ; look where 
you will, and you will discover the marks of vigor 
and enterprise. A scattered population is the 
mark of the latter; plantations, perhaps a mile 
apart, Which remain the same from generation to 
generation, the same round of tillage and old fields, 
and with little 


ishing and exhausting the soil. 

And now let us take a bird’s-eye glance of the 
inhabitants of these two regions. The planter has 
much of the polish of refined life; he may justly 
pride himself as a descendant of British ancestors. 
In the main, he is liberal, intelligent, high minded; 
in many instances, possessed of a graceful elo- 
quence, and ever delighting in generous emotions 
and in acts of hospitality. In acquirements, too, 
he is respectable, as he has generally a private or 
a classical education.—The farmer has the rough- 
ness of the unhewn gran..e ; from his boyhood to 
old age, his delight has been to till the soil with 
his own hands’; labor has made him robust and 


given strength and energy to his character ; he has 
little of the refinement of courtly manners, but he 
needs it not, as he has that which is more substan- 
tial, an honest simplicity and sound common sense. 
Located amidst schools, education is a part of his 
ordinary pursuit; and to read, to write, and to cast 
accounts, is net only the privilege of the farmer, 


variation, the same succession of) 
crops—if growing tobacco or indigo—impover- | 


| but is gratuitously bestowed upon every poor 
child of the community. Here, I aim sorry to say, 
with many, education stops. 
sciences, a taste for reading and _ polite literature, 
are confined to a few ; yet these few, when found 
among the mechanical or agricultural part of the 
community, are the pride and ornament of the 
East. From such cottages spring the Websters 
and the Adamses of New England. O. 





DESTRUCTION OF FRUIT TREES, 
Serincriztp, March 17, 1832. 

Mr Fessenpex—I have recently examined my 
fruit trees, which I was induced to do, on reading 
a communication from Hon. John Lowell, in the 
last New England Farmer, upon that subject, 
stating that he found the last year’s growth, on the 
ends of the limbs, dead and unfit for grafts. If 
that should prove to be the extent of the injury 
done by the last winter, to Mr Lowell’s trees and 
to the fruit trees generally, in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, you may consider yourselves peculiarly fortu- 
nate. I have this morning been with several of 
my friends and examined hundreds of fruit trees 
in various. orchards and gardens, and in different 
situations, and the result is disheartening in the 
extreme. The Indian cholera has not been one 
half as destructive in any part of the world, where 
it has prevailed in the most malignant form, to the 
human species, as this cholera or disease has been 
or will be to our fruit trees, judging from our ex- 
amination, thus far. But the injury here is on the 
body of the tree. Many trees, the limbs of which 
and buds, were green and apparently in goed 
health, on cutting away the bark to the wood [ find 
the inside bark, the growth of last year, turned to 
a brownish color and in many instances entirely 
detached from the wood. On many trees in this 
situation the scions of last year’s growth are green, 
and I have no doubt would grow, if inserted into good 
healthy stocks. I should think, from present ap- 
pearances, that I should lose from two to three 
hundred of the choicest varieties of the peach, nec- 
tarine, apricot, pear, cherry, plum, and apple 
trees, that have been growing from four to seven 
years, luxuriantly ; and many of them have yield- 
ed their fruit for several years. I fear, that in 
most of our gardens and fruit orchards in Spring- 
field, there will not be one tree in ten alive, in 
1833. I think most of them will leaf out, blos- 
som, end‘perhaps bear some unhealthy iruit, the 
coming season; but I have no more hopes of their 
recovering or surviving, than I should have if they 
were all hewn down and cast into the fire. 

The damage and disappointment to horticu!tu- 
rists is incalculable; five hundred dollars wouid 
not make good my loss in a pecuniary point of 
view, and money could hardly pay for the disap- 
pointment and vexation. The conjeetiire of Mr 
Lowell, as to the probable cause, I hope will prove 
trne, and as far as my limited experience and ob- 
servation extends, I think it will. The trees con- 
tinued to grow till late in the fall, and the sap or 
juices remained up till the first of December, at 
which time the cold commenced with uncommon 
severity and continued through the month, and 
caused the veins of the bark, which were filled 





The higher order of 





| 





out and stacked, 
| winter ; 


with the juices that had not become sufficiently 
inspissated, to burst and diffuse their contents 
throughout the stem of the tree, which will prove 
as certain death to it, as the bursting of numerous 
blood vessels around the heart, would to animal 
life. 

There were from two to three hundred fruit 
trees, various kinds, destroyed in this town the 
winter before this last, by the same disease. I lost 
nine, and one gentleman lost nearly a hundred 
fine healthy trees, that had been growing several 
years; he thought some enemy had destroyed 
them by applying oil of vitriol, or some acid, to 
the bark. If this disease is not caused by the un- 
common wet and beat of the last summer, togeth- 
er with the severity of the last winter, horticultu 
rists have much to fear in future. I hope the 
nurseries in the vicinity of Boston and at Long 
Island; are uninjured, so that we muy obtain a 
new supply of healthy trees, 

Respectfully, your friend, &c, 
E. EDWARDS. 
BOTTOMS OF CORN STALKS FOR MA- 
NURE, COMPOST, &c. 

Almost every farmer draws together the bottom 
stalks of Indian corn, with his harrow in the spring, 
gets them into heaps and burns them, and seatters 
the ashes, what little there is of them, though very 
trifling. Others draw what they can upon the 
head lands, and perhaps throw some of them 
into the road and some into their neighbor's 
field, where they remain, an excellent nursery 
for weeds, and the remainder is seattered by the 
harrow and bush, over the oat and barley ground ; 
where remains of them may be seen for three 
years after; which gives the impression that they 
will never rot. But this is a mistake, they will 
rotin a barn yard under cattle, as soon as straw, 

1 get out the contents of my yard as soon in 
ihe spring as the ground is thawed. I cast in 
end Aiter my yards with the bottom stalks obtain- 
ed from five to seven or eight acres, which, with 
the trampling of cattle, (which are not driven out 
of the yard to water,) get broken up and saturated 
with dung, fduring the rest of the spring and sum- 
mer nights, while the cattle are out of pasture, by 
October or November, so that they may be carted 
and the yards relittered for the 
and the stalks thus stacked in a manure 
bed, will be rotted and fine enough to plough in 
the spring following. And why should not the 
staiks thus rotted with the dung of the barn yard, 
be good manure? It is only the rind that re- 
sisis decay, and that does not resist long, when 
combined with the contents of the yard ; all the 
inside is like a ine sponge, which when green was 
filled with saccharine matter. When the rind is 
broken by the cattle’s feet, the spongy inside will 
absorb a large quantity of juice, which for want of 





some such absorbing substance would be carried 


off by rains. They are very good for littering 
sheep folds, when levelled off and covered by a 
thin coat of straw, as the weight of the sheep will 
not break through them ; and their lying so open 
admits the rain and leaves the surface dry. 

It behoves us to use every means in our power 
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to increase the quantity of manure. 

and stalk which a farm produces and is not con- 
sumed by some animal, should be returned to it 
again in shape of manure. Our oat and barley 
straw are eaten by some portion of the stock, in- 
stead of hay. Some of our rye straw we cut to 
mix with other provender, and the remainder is 
all wanted for littering stalls. We must find some 
substance with which to litter our yards, for which 
purpose potato vines and the weeds growing among 
them, if their seeds are green, must not be forgot- 
ten. Instead of carting in loam and having the 
trouble of carting it out again, I only use dry veg-' 
etable substances, as the loam can be added in the 
compost bed. The sides of fences, where sheep 
have lain about the farm, and under trees, in sit- 
uations which would not benefit any crop, may be 
ploughed up, drawn into heaps with a hoe or 
shovel and left to ferment till the grass roots are 
dead, and then spread on grass lands immediately 
after mowing; or carried immediately to the com- 
post bed, together with similar scrapings of turf 
and wear from the roadside, with peat and pond 
mud. Mix as much yard dung with these serap- 
ings, &c, as will ferment and ripen, which Mr 
Phinney says, and I think, correctly, “should be 
one losd of dung to two loads of the other mate- 
rials. The different kinds should be dropped trom 
the cart, as near together as convenient, and mixed 
together as they are shovelled into the bed, four 
feet thick and covered over level, or hollowing, 
with another foot thick of mould. From many 
pasture grounds, three or four ox-cart loads of 
mullens might be pulled while in bloom and full 
leaf, with thistles and poke weed in full growth, 
and worked into the compost heap at its first turn- 
wg, in June. I had it done last year, and four 
weeks afterward, such was the heat of the half 
decayed stalks, that they burnt the hands of the 


person who was turning them. B. 
Bridgeport, Con. March, 1832. 


THE LATE WINTER. 

Mr Fessenpen—The past winter has been long 
and cold. It commenced the last of November. 
December was colder, in the aggregate, than any 
previous one within the rocollection of any man 
with whom I have conversed on the subject. 
From the first to the last of the month, excepting 
the 24th, there was a continued frost. On the 
24th, the thermometer stood, at sunrise, at 25 de- 
grees above zero, and at 12 o’clock a little thawing 
took place for two or three hours, and some rain 
fell in the meantime. According to my thermo- 
metrical ' register, there was, during this month, | 
more se verely cold weather, in the whole, than in} 
any winter since 1823, before which, 1 kept no ac- 
curate account of heat or cold. January was a 
cold month. February was comparatively mild. 
March commenced cold, but soon moderated. 
During the winter, snows were frequent but small. 
From November 28th, 1831, to February the 28th, 
we had twentyfour snows, say from one inch to 
six inches in depth; one in November, nine in 
December, six in January, and eight in February. 

Whenever the mercury stands at or below zero, 
the weather may be considered severely cold.— 
The following table will show the very cold days 
during the past winter, and the coldest part of the 
day observed :— 





1831, Dec. 8, sunrise 2 degrees below zero ; 
] 1, “ 2 6“ “ 
13, “ 4 “ “ 
15, 10 P. M. 6 “ * 





“Ey very blade | 1831, Dee. 


16, 5 AL M. 64 degrees below zero ; 
’ 18, sunrise 0 
22, 9P.M. 5 «“ “ 
23, sunrise 2 “ “ 
31, . say 103 “ - 
1832, Jan. 2, “ 2 &“ “ 
23, “ 04 “ “ 
26, 10 P.M. 7 “ * 
27, sunrise 124 “ “ 
28, ~ say 10 “ “ 
Feb. 6, “ 44 &“ “ 
ll, « 0 
17, “ say 0 
Tt has been said, that the latent fruit of the 


peach, cannot endure the cold so intense as to sink 
the mer¢ury eight degrees below zero. Although 
my peach trees promised much last autumn, yet, 


as far as [ have examined, the fruit is completely | 


destroyed. 

For several years past, the greatest degree of 
cold in this vicinity, was as follows :— 

In 1828, 1 degree above zero. Peaches abun- 
dant and fine quality. 

In 1829, 64 deg. below zero. 

In 1830, 10 deg. below zero. 

In 1831, 6 deg. below zero, 
and poor quality. 

A few days of warm weather in December or 
January, may cause the buds to make an effort to 
evolve; in which case, a less degree of cold might 
destroy this delicate and delicious fruit. 

Mansfield, March 16, 1832. R. GREEN. 


Peaches, none. 
Peaches, none. 
Peaches very few 


Since the above was written, I have seen the | 


alarming account of the damage done by frost to 
fruit trees, by the Hon, Mr Lowell, whose obser- 
vations are always correct, and to whom we are 
greatly indebted for his liberality and exertions 
to extend useful information. I much regret his 
loss. On examination, I find that the last year’s 


growth of my young and thrifty fruit trees, although | 


at first view appear to be healthy, yet, are seriously 
injured, if not completely destroyed. On remov- 
ing the cuticle, the true bark is found, more or less, 
jack and dead. Those trees, whether peach, 
cherry, pear, or apple, which were the most thrifty 
and promising, have suffered the most severely. 
Apple trees’ have suffered less and peach trees 
more, than those of the cherry or pear. 'T'wo pear 
trees, trunks two inches in diameter, are 
nearly killed from a little above the surface of 
the earth to the limbs, which are yet alive. One 
of these, last year, was very thrifty and has re- 
eeived the greatest injury. I observed one very 
sound and thrifty tree, trunk five inches in diameter, 


seriously split by the frost and probably ruined. | 


Several valuable plants which have withstood the 

severity of frosts in former winters, in open ground, 

appear now to be dead. Rose-bushes appear to 

be more injured, than at any previous time within 

my recollection. R. GREEN, 
March 20, 1232. 





INJURY TO FRUIT TREES. 

Ma Russert—On examination of the fruit trees 
in this vieinity, I find the injury much more seri- 
ous than was anticipated, in Mr Lowell’s commu- 
nication. 


them. 





‘the case when the limbs are green ‘ae fresh. I 
bree to inquire, if it would not be advisable where 
trees are young, to cut them down to the ground 
‘and train up new shoots? If the trees are suffer- 

ed to stand and the sap should ascend in the sap 

wood, as the bark being dead, it would possess 
no channel to return to the root, whether the tree 

; would not dic, root and branch? I have not ex- 
jamined any old trees that have come to their 
‘growth, and feel encouraged that they are not 
‘injured ; but if the winter has been as fatal to fruit 
| trees in all parts of the country, as it has in 
this vicinity, the injury is inealeulable ; and those 
who have spent the morning of their lives in 
cultivating trees, in hopes of reaping the fruit in 
their declining years, have met with a loss which 
can never be replaced. Yours, with respect, 

B. WUEELER, 
| Framingham, March 24, 1832. 





| From the Genesee Farmer. 
\ 


THE SWEET POTATO. 

Mr Goopsett—I have noticed in several num- 
| bers of your paper, some observations on the cul- 
‘tivation of the sweet potato, none of which meet 
i my ideas of the correct mode. Having lived a 
| number of years in the State of Georgia, and being 
conversant with the cultivation of that vegetable, 
|experimentally, I am induced to give you some 
‘observations adapted to this climate, which, if 
| followed, I am persuaded will be attended with 
full success. 

About the 20th of March, make a hot bed in the 
usual form, about four feet square, in which plant 
your sweet potatoes about three inches apart ; let 
them be treated as hot-bed plants during the month 
of April, keeping on the sash, and no matter how 
irregularly compressed within the frame, provided 
they are kept warm and in a growing state. 

About the first of May, take a piece of ground 
well ploughed and prepared, make hills about three 
feet apart in the row, and the rows about three 
and a half or four feet apart; then take off your 
sash from the hot-bed, and cut the vines about 
twelve inches from the root, leaving the root in 
the bed; remove the vines to your prepared ground, 
and cut them into lengths about fifteen inches long; 
take one picce of the vine, wind the middle about 
the fingers so as to leave both ends out, plant the 
middle about three inches deep, leaving the ends 
about two inches above the’ ground, to each hill 
about five pieces of vine in open order; in about 
ten days they will have taken root, and about the 
first of November will have filled the hills with 
large potatoes, 

Then take the seed potatoes out of the hot-bed 
and plant one or two in the middle of each hill, 
not in the same hills where the vines are planted, 
but in separate hills. About the middle of June 
the vines will have run a considerable distance, 
when they may be cutagain and planted in a sim- 
ilar manner, in bills freshly prepared, for seed for 
the next year. By this method, the southern plant- 
ers ofien raise from four to five hundred bushels 
to the acre, from the first planting, of large and 
fine potatoes for use ; and from the last planting, 





Not only the last year’s growth is dead,! Which is usually done by them about the first of 
of young trees, but a great part of the bearing | August, they 
trees in this vicinity, appear to have no life in| Which they call slips. 


get plenty of small ones for seed, 
It is very rare they plant 


On cutting into the inner bark, on the | more than a quarter of an acre with seed, depend- 





trunk of the tree, [ find the greater part of the | ing chiefly on planting the vine, which if done by 
alburnum has turned black, in some places this is ‘the 10th of June, is pretty certain to yield a large 
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crop, and will furnish vines sufficient to plant, at 
least, five acres. | 
To keep them over winter, or for any length of 
time for use, they should be packed in such man- 
ner as not to touch each other, being very liable to 
heat like corn; and kept secure from frost. As 
good a way as any is to set them about half an 
inch apart, covered with dry sand, in a warm dry 
cellar. 
By observing the above directions, I have no 
doubt, they may be raised with great success in | 
this climate. A sandy soil or loam is best adapt- 
ed to their cultivation, but any dry muck soil will | 
answer very well. 1 remain, &c, 
R. M. WILLIAMS. | 

Middleser, Jan. 30, 1832. 


From the New York Memoirs of Agriculture, 


ON SWINE. 

Little is necessary to be said on this subject, as 
probably no branch of husbandry is better under- 
stood in this State, than the raising of pork. As 
the old thin long-legged breed still prevails in va- 
rious quarters, the sooner another is substituted 
for it, the better ; besides, it is a gaunt, voracious 
animal, difficult to fatten, and having too large a 
portion of bone. 

In breeding, the sow should be selected with 


great care: broad and straight backed, with wide | 


hips; a great many teats; short legs and fine 
bone. Farmers differ much in their plans of rais- 
ing stock for pork; some permitting their shoats 
to run at large eighteen months, till they are pen- 
ned up to fatten, this is the most troublesome and 
least profitable way; others give them a range in 
clover pastures and begin to fatten them earlier. 
I apprehend there is a much more profitable way 
and attended with less trouble, for those who have 
the right breed. According to the quantity of 
pork wanted, should be the number of breeding 
sows kept over, and there should be no other hogs 
on the farm, but the breeding sows. These, when 
they pig the latter end of March, should be fed in 
the most attentive manner with swill and shorts, 
The pigs, from a full grown sow, will generally be 
twelve in number; these should be thinned to 
eight; as soon as they begin to feed freely out of 
the trough, should be weaned, and afterwards fed 
regularly with green tares, clovers, boiled potatoes, 
ground peas, unmerchantable corn, or any other 
nourishing food ; turning them out every day into 
a small yard, where there is a shallow pond for 
them to lie in. A remarkable breed of pigs which 
had been treated pretty much in this menner, were 
exhibited at the last Duanesburg Fair ; when eight 
months old, one of them was slaughtered, and 
weighed exactly three hundred and eleven pounds; 
they attracted universal attention, and I certainly 
never saw such animals before. This method is 
attended with little trouble, and leaves so small 
a quantity of stock on hand to winter over, appears 
to me to be more economical in every point of 
view, than any other which is practised. 


From the Journal of Health. 


CHOCOLATE. 

The editor of one of the eastern paper expati- 
ates, in the most eulogistic strains, in favor of 
chocolate. “The laboring man,” he remarks, 
“and particularly he who is exposed to the inclem- 


‘ever distilled; more powerful and bracing than 





ency of the weather, will find it not only a com- 
forter, but the firm ally and supporter of his 


strength. He will find it to be worth all the grog 
the strong waters of Cogniac ; more nourishing 
than the rich wines of Madeira and Champaigne. 
It gives strength and action to the stomach, when 
distilled spirits have no power to aid either; and 
then it brings no evils in its train; it engenders 
no evil feelings, beats no wives, starves no chil- 
dren, and makes beasts of no husbands or fathers. 
Unlike cold water, it does not chill the vitals and 
send the blood in a torrent back to the fountain of 
life, often producing spasms and sometimes death 
itself. Drink it then, ye that are wise, and be 
happy.”—All this is very well said, and what is 
far better, it is generally true. There ean be no 
doubt as to the nutritive and wholesome quali- 
ities of the cocoa nut, and of its being far bet- 
ter adapted to support the strength of the laboring 
classes, and to enable the system when exposed to 
the weather, to resist the effects of cold and fatigue, 
than either tea or coffee. To the traveller, a bow! 
of good chocolate and a slice of bread, before set- 
ting forth on his journey of a cold morning, will 
really produce all the good effeets which have 
been erroneously attributed to ardent spirits, or to 
wine. 

It is really a subject of regret, that the price of 
good chocolate could not be so far reduced, as to 
place it within the reach of every poor family. 
It has been calculated that one ounce of it, in sub- 
stance, affords equal nutriment with one pound of 
meat. This is probably, however, overrating its 
value as an article of food. Nevertheless, when 
properly prepared, particularly when a large por- 
tion of milk is added to it, it is equally pleasant to 
most palates as coffee or tea, and affords what the 
latter does not, a solid support to the system.— 
From the very circumstance of its nutritive prop- 
erties, it should be taken with bread, either at 
breakfast or at dinner, and but seldom in the even- 
ing. It is, also, a more appropriate food for those 
engaged in active pursuits in the open air, than for 
the sedentary, or those confined within doors. It 
should especially be avoided by those of full hab- 
its and those who are inclined to an excess of fat. 

The best way to prepare chocolate for persons 
of delicate habits, or valetudinarians, is to boil it in 
water, and allow it to grow cold ; then to take off 
the fat which forms on the surface, to reboil the 
chocolate, and to pour it on cream and sugar— 
made in this manner, it is much lighter and more 
generally agrees with weak stomachs, than when 
prepared in any other. 

Some persons with very weak digestion, make 
use advantageously of the shells of the cocoa, boil- 
ed in milk, or even in water, if a still lighter bev- 
erage be wanted. 





From the American Farmer. 


ON PACKING ACORNS FOR TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 

Mr Smitru—I take the liberty of proposing to 
you, the publication of the following addition to a 
piece signed “ Jesse Buel,” in the American Farm- 
er of the present year, No. 26, page 208, the ne- 
cessity of which, that gentleman probably over- 
looked. It is, that in order to secure the growing 
of acorns sent abroad, they ought to be packed in 
sand, moss, or any other substance likely to keep 
them from-drying, and this ought to be done very 
soon, say within two or three weeks, at farthest, 


is the case with many other kinds of seed, such as 


chesnuts, walnuts, and other oily nuts. For want 
of attention to this object, the kind intentions of 
many persons are very frequently defeated, 

Yours, with respect, N. H. 


ELASTICITY OF FEATHERS, 

The elasticity of feathers was well illustrated 
by an experiment lately performed in the library 
of the Royal Institution, London, of immersing 
feathers, rumpled and bent in almost every diree- 
tion, in boiling water, and on withdrawing them 
they were seen to have resumed their regular and 
natural form. ‘This was accidentally discovered 
by a specimen of a foreign bird, the plumage of 
which had been very much rumpled, falling into 
some hot water, which restored it; and the pro- 
cess appears to be one that may prove of much 
advantage to the preservers of those beautiful an- 
imals.— Southern Agriculturist. 





DISEASES OF POULTRY. 
From a series of observations made on the dis- 
eases of domestic poultry, Mr Flourens makes the 
following conclusions :— 
1. In these animals, cold exercises a constant 
and determinate action on the lungs. 
2. The effect of this action is the more rapid 
and more severe, the younger the animal is. 
3. When cold does not cause acute and speed- 
ily fatal inflammation of the lungs, it produces a 
chronic inflammation, which is pulmonary con- 
sumption itself, 
4. Heat always prevents the attack of pulmon- 
ary consumption ; when the latter has taken place, 
heat suspends its progress, and even some times 
arrests it entirely and effects a complete cure. 

5. Pulmonary consumption is never, in any 
stage, contagious ; fowls affected with that disease 
were not only all day long with the healthy fowls, 
but at night roosted in the same places, without 
communicating their disease to them, 

6. Lastly. The action of too long confined air 
exposes these animals to abscesses of the cornea, 
and inflammation of the ball of the eye. These 
abscesses and inflammations are also caused in a 
still more cruel manner, by cold, especially when 
accompanied with mioisture.—.dnnales des Sciences 
Nalurelles. 


Prevention of the Mildew on Peach and Nectarine 
Trees.—The following preventative of mildew on 
peach and nectarine trees, has simplicity, as well 
as the experience of many years, to recommend it: 
Take of sulphur and rain or river water, in pro- 
portion of two ounces of sulphur to every four 
gallons of water ; put the quantity which may be 
required, into a copper or boiler, and let it (after 
it commences boiling) boil for half an hour; after 
which, it may be taken out, or suffered to remain 
until it becomes of a tepid state, when it ought to 
be applied to the trees by means of the garden en- 
gine or syringe, as in a common washing with 
water. The time for applying it, annually, as soon 
as the fruit is set and considered out of danger.— 
Gardener's Magazine. 





He that hath a trade hath an estate ; and he 
that hath a ealling hath a place of profit and honor. 
A ploughman on his legs is higher than a gentle- 
man on his knees, 


If you do not hear reason, she will surely 
rap your knuckles, 





after they have been gathered. Without this pre- 


caution, not ten in a thousand will vegetate. This 


Rather go to bed supperless than rise in debt. 
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HORTICULTURE. 

The following extracts, on the subject of Horticulture, 
were embraced in a letter which appeared some time since 
in the New York Farmer, from Mr Alexander Walsh of 


Lansingburg, to the corresponding secretary of the Al- | 


bany Horticultural Society, acknowledging the honor 
conferred upon him, by constituting him one of its com- 
mittee of correspondence : 


“The knowledge acquired by individual horti- 
culturists in our country, is undoubtedly consid- 
erable. There is, however, wanting a combination 
of action and correspondence of sentiment, so 
essentially necessary to general intelligence and 
utility. It is not only the highly cultivated mind 
that can bestow interest on the subject ; we are all 
laborers in the great garden in which wisdom, 
more than human, has placed us; the humblest 
digger in it may possibly add something, although 
but a mite, towards the maturing of nature’s plan, 
the perfection of a science indispensable to human 


happiness, so supereminent that professions claim- 


ing superiority, are in many respects, dependent 
on it. The healing art owes no small share of its 
power, to the laborious research of the botanist ; 
the gardener and farmer are the pioneers of the 
mineralogist; the sacred desk finds, in the reflections 
that arise in the cultivation of the earth, materials 
to enforce and elucidate sacred truths. 

“The portion of knowledge .conferred on the 
brute creation, as necessary to their support, was 
given at once, end admits of no improvement. 
The house of the beaver has undergone no change 
in its architecture ; it is now, as at first, unchanged 
in shape, size, or convenience. Man alone has 
the capacity to improve and to alter everything, 
so as to suit every change and purpose. The ca- 
pability to improve is then worthy of man’s special 
regard, and is more particularly the concern of 
those engaged in the raising of plants and the sow- 
ing of seeds; for these pursuits are not only the 
most natural, but also the most necessary. 

“ Our country is comparatively new, its resour- 
ces and capabilities but imperfectly explored or 
unknown ; even the immediate tiller of the soil 
knows not the wealth that its surface produces, or 
is capable to sustain. For this there is a remedy 
within our reach, and it is worthy of the citizen 
and the philanthropist to apply it. 

“Tt will not derogate from us as a nation, to 
take lessons from other countries, where there is 
aught worthy our imitation or adoption with which 
we are unacquainted, or which we have not prac- 
tised ; it will do us honor if we come up to them 
in skill ; it would be still more to our honor, should 
we outstrip them by our improvements. 

“The Horticultural Society of London is a re- 
markable instance of industry and _ intelligence. 
The British people, on other occasions, sufficiently 
tenacious of personal rank and distinctions, have 
on this, submitted to the equality which nature 
recognises ; rank, wealth, and talent, the lord, the 
mechanic, and the laborer, unitedly, constitute 
more than three thousand members. By their 
members and agents, almost every portion of the 
globe contributes to increase the stock of plants 
and seeds ; these are cultivated in the grounds of 
the Society and distributed throughout the island 
and the colonies, and with an honorable liberality, 

sent into various foreign nations ; our own partak- 
ing of this noble generosity. 








degree of usefulness, 


extensive. 


general cultivation. 


climate in the United States. 


’ 


left unvisited by their ships. 


climes ? 


practical illustrations of the theory. 


a most useful rivalry might be excited. 


to letters. 


tions and experiments. 
ers, and the Southern Agriculturist ; all of which 


limited, and measures should be taken to have 
them better known ; our horticultural and agricul- 
tural societies ought to pay part of their premiums 
in these valuable publications. 

“'To complete the great scheme of improvement, 
an annual convention to consist of County dele- 
gates, should be held alternately in each of the 
four great districts of our State; it would be in 
the power of such an assembly to provide for a 
State school, where horticulture in all its depart- 
ments, would be taught theoretically and practi- 
cally. 

“Out of such a system a taste for the useful 


While we should be |@0d the ornamental would gradually grow, until 


grateful for such and all similar kindness, it is suf- |"t only the gardener and farmer, the professional 
ficiently evident that the benefit to be thus derived, florist and the nurseryman, but even those, who 
must continue toe limited for our wants and too |like the writer of this, are engaged in different 





slow in its progress. 





We must set ourselves to|PUrsuits, would become from choice, or perhaps, 


| work at home, if we would arrive at any extensive 


“The cultivation of indigenous plants, deserves 
a first place in the consideration of every people. 
The principle applies forcibly to our country, 
where, owing to its great extent, variety of clime | the eye.” 
and general fertility, the diversity of products is so 
The great facility of communication 
daily on the increase, removes every difliculty “5, . ; ; 

‘d : a i ~ | Magazine, which is worthy of the consideration of our 
that nature would oppose to the transmission of 
plants, flowers and seeds, to any of our borticul- 
tural societies, Where a scientific examination of 
their quality, or a practical experiment of their 
growth and produce, could best decide on their 
value and the propriety of recommending their 
This should not, however, 
be acted on to the exclusion of exotics, few of which 
of any country would not find a congenial soil and 
No country has an 


opportunity equal to ours, for collecting valuable 
exotics at so cheap a rate; our commerce is co- 
extensive with every sea’; our merchants are so in- 
telligent and enterprising, that no port or haven is 


“What multitudes of sources have we to trans- 
plant to our country, whatever is valuable in other 
Every merchant should be united to our 
associations, every commander of a sea vessel, 
whether national or private, and be an actual hon- 
orary member of our societies; through them, in 
a few years, could be collected such a variety of 
exotic plants, vegetables, flowers, fruit, and seeds, 
as no one nation ever owned ; and that no nation 
but ours is capable of collecting and naturalizing. 
Horticulture and Botany should in some degree 
enter into the education of children, in all our pri- 
mary schools ; where practicable, small allotments 
of land should be attached, that boys might have 
By parcelling 
the ground among the young students, and holding 
out premiums for superior cultivation and produce, 
One or 
two hours thus daily occupied, would soon tend to 
the promotion and preservation of health, and use- 
fully relieve the tedium of unvarying application 


“ Every college and extensive seminary should 
have its professorship of agriculture, horticulture, 
and botany, with its garden for practical illustra- 


“ Among our periodical literature, we have the 
New York, New England and the Genesee Farm- 


are doing much towards increasing a taste for the 
cultivation of the soil, but their circulation is too 


because it was the fashion, gardeners and botan- 
ists; until every dwelling would have its garden, 
its parterre, and its nursery; until our country 
would present but one general scene of all that 
would be agreeable to the taste, or fascinating to 





DOMESTIC *ARCHITECTURE, 


We annex a part of an article from the New England 


friends in the country. 

Our houses are too large for comfort, conve- 
nience, or beauty. The consequence of erecting 
them of such dimensions is, often, that they remain 
unfinished and incomplete ; and, instead of the 
neat rural villa, which almost every farmer might 
own and enjoy, we see huge houses, the original 
cost of erecting which, too often, has entailed up- 
on its tenant a load of debt whieh be can never 
remove during his life ; and he lives on toiling to 
keep down the accumulating interest of the money 
thus expended, for what he cannot enjoy; with a 
consciousness eyery year, that his chance of re- 
demption is becoming less, and that his children 
must, ere long, ‘yield their paternal acres to some 
stranger, who will enter to enjoy it, if he can, the 
mansion for which the tenant has sacrificed the 
best years of his life and the best hopes of his 
family. 

This weakness is, if we mistake not, a peculiar- 
ity of New England and New England men. We 
should look in vain for such an idle expenditure 
of money, among the thrifty descendants of the 
Dutch and Germans, in New York or Pennsylvania. 
They understand these things better. Whatever 
they expend in the way of buildings, is put to ac- 
tual use. They have large barns and large gran- 
aries, because they can fill them, and if they know 
not the luxury of a fine house, they know the 
comfort of a full and warm one; and never think, 
while thus enjoying ease and competence, of vol- 
untarily becoming the tenants of a griping land- 
lord, and paying rent in the form of interest, for 
money expended in enlarging their dwelling 
houses, and contracting their means of enjoyment. 
It has so often been our misfortune to trace the 
progress of a farmer or a mechanic, who has, in- 
discreetly, run into debt to build or purchase a 
larger house than he has had oceasion to put into 
actual use, that we can almost infallibly tell at the 
first sight, the precise stage of his career of ruin. 
Here might very easily be formed a pretty accurate 
scale, by which we could determine the condition 
of a stranger by the external marks, that meet the 
eye of a traveller while’ passing by his dwelling 
house. If we see a large house, with here and 
there a tattered garment to supply the places of 
broken panes of glass, we expect soon to see the 
shingles and clapboards loose, the doors with bro- 

ken hinges, the fences broken down or carried 

away for fuel ; and we soon look for the last step 
in his downward seale, a sheriff’s flag banging 

from the premises, to tell the passers-by that the 

tenant’s equity of redemption in those premises, is 

about to be sold to pay a store debt or settle atav- 

ern score. We might point out, too, the marks of 
this progress of poverty, with the doors of such 

an estate; but, the dwelling soon becomes too 

desolate, and the wife and children too strongly 

marked with the seal which ruin has set upon 

them, to make such a spectacle anything but pain- 

ful and melancholy. 





Let no man imagine that this is a fancied pic- 
ture. It may be seen in almost every town in New 
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England. Go with us to the registry of deeds of 
any county in Massachusetts, and, we doubt not, 
we can point to instances, in every volume of its 
records, of mortgages of estates made to secure 
the payment of money, borrowed to renew or en- 
large the buildings on those estates, and where the 
whole has been forfeited by the borrower, who, 
otherwise, might have been the independent ten- 
ant of the acres he had purchased or inherited.— 
Of the propensity to which we have referred, 
though it is the besetting weakness of our men of 
moderate fortunes, it is difficult to trace the origin 
or the cause of this general prevalence. We are 
willing to ascribe itto honorable aud praiseworthy 
considerations, but we think them unfortunate aud 
indiscreet. 

There is a feeling of independence and of re- 
publican equality among our citizens, which, if 
properly directed, makes them the best citizens in 
the world ; but which, if misapplied, makes them 
the veriest slaves. And this feeling may be traced 
in the style of our farm houses, as well as in ob- 
jects of luxury or convenience. No man is will- 
ing to be outdone, if he can avoid it, by his neigh- 
bor. In the consciousness of acknowledged 
equality, he cannot bear, with patience, to be sur- 
passed in the erternals of style or independence, 
Instead of converting this feeling into an incentive 
to greater exertions, gradually to attain an actual 
equality with his more fortunate neighbors in 
wealth and the means of display, too many begin 
with assuming the appearance of this equality 
which they cannot sustain, and thereby take a 
load upon themselves that sinks them to the dust. 
Fashion in this thing is a tyrant, to whom they 
blindly submit, even with all their high notions of 
independence which spurn every appearance of 
control, They are dazzled by the hugeness of the 
idol they worship, and lie down to be crushed by 
the wheels of his car, the willing victims of their 
own idolatry. We have, again and again, seen 
families of limited means, forego the very neces- 


saries of life in order to kéep up the appearance of 


being able to enjoy its luxuries, and this, ,because 
they were unwilling to be seen inferior to those 
with whom they have been accustomed to associ- 
ate in life. 

The folly of an individual who has blundered 
into a fortune, or acquired it at the sacrifice of all 
pretensions to taste and refinement, often operates 
in this way to the lasting injury of a country vil- 
lage. His extravagance gives a tone to the fash- 
ion of the place; and the dimensions of his 
house, as well as his style of expenditure, become 
a sort of standard for others ; and many is the vil- 
lage we could name, where a false style has thus 
been introduced in the construction of their dwell- 
ing houses, in which comfort, and fitness, and 
neatness have been sacrificed to a false and ill- 
grounded jealousy or pride. The active capital 
that gives life to business, is hereby absorbed or 
withdrawn from general use, by being thus con- 
verted into what cannot be profitably improved ; 
and how often, where we see the marks of dilap- 
idation and decay in a village, may be traced to an 
injudicious and misapplied expenditure of the 
wealth of its inhabitants in idle and useless show. 

We might dwell upon this part of our subject, 
and show by abundant examples, how this foolish 
fashion of extravagance in building houses, which 
prevails in New England, tends to private suffer- 
ing and to public loss. But enough has been said, 


and the observation of everygone would, of itself, 


be sufficient to illustrate the truth of the proverb, 
that “fools build houses, and wise men live in 
them.” 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


THE SWEET POTATO. 

The sweet potato was successfully cultivated 
perhaps more than thirty years ago, by Sam- 
veL FaLkensure, of Romulus, Seneca county.— 
The only difficulty he found, was in preserving the 
“slips” through the winter; and when these per- 
ished, in procuring others from the south, in time 
for planting. Since those days, however, the fa- 
cilities of intercourse with distant places, have 
greatly increased, 

I had long wished to cultivate this plant, but 
had failed in some attempts to procure the “seed.” 
Most unexpectedly, last spring, G. T. of Qwasco, 
generously sent me a supply. Without delay, I 
placed them in a hot-bed ; and by the time the 
warm season was confirmed, I had sprouts in plen- 
ty for my purpose. My success has been very 
encouraging. On opening a hill at the request of 
a fiiend, he exclaimed, “ This sight is worth five 
dollars! I am now satisfied that we can raise 
our own sweet potatoes.” One weighed twenty 
ounces, 

The soil in which these grew is not such as I 
prefer; and I have been much gratified with the 
still better success of my friend, Dr S. Mosher, of 
Union Springs. In his garden, one slip produced 
eleven pounds. The largest potato weighed two 
pounds ten ounces, and another two pounds six 
ounces. The soil is a sandy loam, which was 
dressed with well rotted manure in the spring. 

Muck from the woods, mixed with common 
earth, in equal portions, forms a very light rich 
soil; but in this, the sweet potatoes though nu- 
merous and well shaped, were small. Unques- 
tionably, a sandy soil is the best. 

The red sweet potato is the kind we have both 
cultivated ; but I observe that H. G. Spafford, in 
No. 6 of his Journal, says, “The while are the 
earliest and best for our climate.” Again, in No. 
18, he adds, “' Two years’ experience satisfies me 
that the white sweet potato is preferable for this 
climate and my soil, The crop here is double in 
quantity, and the potato no way inferior in qual- 
ity.” Dr M’Chesney prefers the red and yellow to 
the white ; but the climate of his residence varies 
considerably from ours. D. T. 





From the Daily Albany Argus. 


The following, from a correspondent, is a de- 
served tribute to the character of the respected 
citizen, recently elected President of the New York 
State Agricultural Soci ty :— 


LE RAY DE CHAUMONT. 

In noticing the proceedings of the recent con- 
vention in this city, which has resulted in the for- 
mation of a State Agricultural Society, I am 
gratified to observe that a venerable citizen of Jef- 
ferson county, James Le Ray de Chaumont, has 
heen elected president of the society. This selec- 
tion is a sure guaranty of the future usefulness of 
the new Institution, for Mr Le Ray may be ex- 
pected to devote himself to the duties of his station, 
with a zeal and experience possessed perhaps by 
no other individual. 

The father of this gentleman, early embraced 
the cause of the American Revolution, and with 





his bosom friend, La Fayette, was among those 





who at the French court gave the first impulse to 
public feeling, which led to the alliance of France 
with the United States in achieving our indepen- 
dence. lis doors were open to all Americans ; 
his house was the home of the American ministers, 
and his fortune was devoted to the cause of Amer- 
ica, in the purchase of some of the earliest supplies 
of the munitions of war which came to our relief. 

The early years of Mr Le Ray were spent in the 
society of Franklin and Adams. In the year 1785, 
at the age of twentyfive, he emigrated to the Uni- 
ted States ; in 1787 he became a naturalized citi- 
zen, and few have fulfilled the duties of citizen- 
ship with more fidelity. 

Soon after his arrival in this country, in 1785, 
in the spirit of enterprise which has distinguished 
him through life, he conducted the first settlement 
of the county of Otsego. In 1799, Jefferson county 
became the scene of his useful labors, and all his 
energies have from that time been devoted to the 
improvement of the country. To the opening of 
roads, the construction of bridges, mills, and pub- 
lic edifices, his time and fortune were devoted with 
a liberal hand. Operating upon a country of 
great natural capability, his labors were crowned 
with success, and he was soon surrounded by an 
active and intelligent population. In 1817, two 
years before legislative aid was extended to county 
agricultural societies, the efforts of Mr Le Ray 
were successfully directed towards the formation 
of Jefferson County Agricultural Society, which, 
under his superintending care, as its president, has 
sustained itself to this day, surviving the with- 
drawal of legislative aid seven years. The influ- 
ence of this society upon the agriculture of the 
county is obvious to the most casual observer, It 
has excited emulation among farmers in regard to 
modes of tillage, in the construction of fences and 
out-buildings, and in the selection of stock ; the 
finest animals of the finest breeds being universally 
sought for; and bringing farmers into habitual in- 
tercourse with each other, it enables them to form 
a more just estimate of their value in the scale of 
society. 

Universally beloved and respected by the people 
among whom he resides, the selection of Mr Le 
Ray as president of the State Society, will be hail- 
ed with delight by the county of Jefferson, and 
will afford an assurance of the practical usefulness 
of that institution. 

A CITIZEN OF JEFFERSON COUNTY, 
THE FLORIDAS. 

Mr Audubon, the naturalist, who is pursuing his 
researches in the Floridas, gives a very different 
account of the face of that country, from his pre- 
decessors. In the Philadelphia Gazette, is an ex- 
tract of a letter written by him and dated “U, 8. 
schooner Shark, 100 miles up St John’s river, 
bound upwards, Feb. 17, 1832,” be says:— 

“1 have only time to say we are all well. . A 
dreadful accident to one of our sailors, (the shoot- 
ing off of his hand,) gives me an opportunity to 
send this to St Augustine. We have here a con- 
tinuation of the poorest country on earth, with the 
exception I suppose, of the deserts of Arabia.— 
No birds; no plants that are worthy of attention. 
Never was a person so deceived as I have been by 
the accounts of the Floridas; not even a view 
worthy of the pencil, has yet been observed ; no- 
thing but the pine barrens, poorer and gloomier 
than those on the Atlantic shore of the southeast 
Jersey. If we shoot ten birds in a day, of the 
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most common sort, we look upon it as an achieve- 
ment berdering on the wonderful. Not a shell 
have I seen since I left the St Johns. Alligators, 
it is true, are fully abundant; we have twentyfive 
or thirty, alive, on board to experiment upon.— 
ifow far we shall be able to proceed up this choe- 
olate colored river, I do not kuow; but I feel as if 
to return to its entrance was the best occurrence 
that could happen, It would take about five 
years ta inspect what [ call the Floridas ; and af- 
ter all, the report would be, ‘las, poor Yorick !” 


aw LATGBAIND WPAWUW. 











Boston, Wednesday Evening, March 28, 1832. 








BUTTER. 

A writer for the Genesee Farmer observes, that 
the quality of butter would be much improved if 
purchasers were willing to make a difference be- 
tween a good anda bad article. “ If housekeepers 
would attend more to the purchasing of their but- 
ter, making more difference in price according to 
quality, we think it would have a very good effect.” 


ASHES FOR SHEEP. 

Mr T. Stanton, in an article published in the 
Genesee Farmer, says, “In consequence of the 
long and severe winter, my sheep, especially the 
last spring lambs, became diseased, costive, and 
undoubtedly affected with the worm in the stom- 
ach, and were rapidly dying off. I then tried, and 
with complete success, giving them ashes mixed 
with a small portion of salt, and immediately per- 
ceived an improvement in the health of my 
flock. Within fortyeight hours the alteration was 
evidently for the better; since which, I have 
scarcely suffered a single loss. The mixture may 
be one fourth salt—feed twice a week ” 


PINE BOUGHS OR TAR FOR SHEEP. 

Dr Deane observed, that “When sheep have 
colds and discharge mucus from the nose, good 
feeding, together with pine boughs given them oc- 
casionally, will cure them; or tar spread over a 
board, over which a little tine salt is strewed, will 
induce sheep to lick up the tar, and this will cure 
a cold.” 


DEAD ANIMALS. 

Good meat and drink are not more necessary to 
health and good living, than good air, You may 
as well take noxious substances into your stomach 
as into your lungs. You will therefore please to 
omit a practice of some, who are more properly 
cumberers than cultivators of the soil, who hang 
dead lambs, cats, &c, on fruit trees, or expose 
them about their premises, to generate poisonous 
and pestilential effluvia. Rather than suffer such 
nuisances to annoy and defile your homestead and 
neighborhood, you should cover all dead animals 
with five or six times their weight of earth, (if 
mixed with abouta sixth part of quick lime the bet- 
ter,) and the whole mass in process of time, will 
become excellent nranure. 


CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT aS REGARDS ANIMALS. 

Cleanliness is favorable te health, by promoting 
perspiration and eirculation. Animals in. a wild 
state, attend to this part of their economy them- 
selves ; but in proportion as they are cultivated, or 
brought under the control of man, this becomes 
out of their power ; and to insure their subservi- 
ency to his wishes, wan must supply by art, this, 
ag well as other parts of culture. Combing and 











brushing stall-fed cattle and cows, is known to 
contribute materially to their health; though 
washing sheep with a view of cleaning the wool, 
often has a contrary effect from the length of time 
the wool requires to dry. This often brings on 
cold, and aggravates the liver complaint so inci- 
dent to those aniinals. 
COMFORT, 

An animal may be well fed, lodged and cleaned, 
without being comfortable in every respect ; and 
in brutes as well as men, want of comfort operates 
on the digestive powers. If the surface of the 
stall on which an ox or horse stands, deviates 
much from a level, he will be continually uneasy ; 
and he will be uneasy during the night, if the sur- 
face is rough, or if a proper bed of litter is not 
prepared every evening for him to repose on.— 
The form of racks and mangers is often less com- 
modious than it might be. A hay rack which 
projects forward, is bad; because the animal in 
drawing out the hay, is teased with the hay seeds 
falling into its eyes and ears; and this form, it 
may be added, is apt to cause the breath of the 
animal to ascend through its food, which must af- 
ter a time render it nauseous, 





The gentleman who signs “ Curiosity,” and ad- 
verts to certain eminent statesinen, who were at a 
less to know the difference between “ Beef Cattle” 
and “ Stores,” as used in the technical phrases of 
Brighton market, is infermed, that the former term 
means cattle fatted and fitted for the slaughter 
house ; the latter is synonymous with cattle to be 
kept a while on band, or in store for milk, butter, 
beef, &c, as the case may be. 


NEW SCIONS. 
Mer J. B. Russevrt,— 

Dear Sirn—When I sent the fruit scions to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, last spring, I 
did not doubt but that the three old favorite and 
celebrated Montreal apples, were in your vicinity, 
having seen an account inthe New England Farm- 
er, of the exhibition of the Fameuse before your 
Society ; but I was informed by Mr Curtis, last 
summer, that those apples were taken from this 
place by him, and that he was certain the other 
varieties had never been introduced into that part 
of the country. I therefore have the satisfaction 
of forwarding them to you, for the Society, and 
hope that they will prove an aecquisition—No. 1, 
is the Pomme Gris, our best keeping winter ap- 
ple. No. 2, is the 

Yours truly, 

Montreal, March 15, 1832. 

("The above scions are deposited at the Hor- 


ticultural Hall, and will be distributed next Sat- 
urday,. 


Jourassa, also a winter apple. 


HENRY CORSE, 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Lilly & Wait have just republished the 32d No. 
of this able work, which contains article on the 
following subjects: Memoirs of Madame Junot 
—Origin of the Latin Language and Romar Peo- 
ple—Condition of the Laboring Classes; Wilt- 
shire Emigrants to Canada—Results of Machinery 
—State and Prospects of Ireland ; Irish Poor— 
Tithes—W orks of Beranger—History of English 
Dramatie Poetry—Tour in England, Ireland, and 
France, by a German Prince—Progress of Mis- 


government. Published quarterly, at $5 00 per 
annum. 








iL? Several communications received. 


CHURN.—INQUIRY. 
| Mr Evrror—Having accidentally met with a 
churn, some years since, which was worked by 
meaus of a weight, I am desirous of knowing 
where they ean be obtained ; as, also, the opinion 
of those ef your correspondents who may, by ex- 
pericnee, be acquainted with their merits. From 
all the personal inquiries T have hitherto made on 
this subject, I have not been able to obtain any 
|information whatever, respecting them. Probably, 
to many of your correspondents, these churns may 
be quite familiar; and from such, I should be 
obliged to be favored with a communication rela- 
tive to them, through the medium ofthe New Eng- 
land Farmer. Very respectfully, yours, 
A SuBSCRIBER. 
Near Yonkers, NM. Y. March 17, 1832. 
GARDENERS’ WORK. 

Lettuce may be sowed in the open ground as 
soon as frost will permit. It may be sowed be- 
tween vacant rows, intended for other plants, and 
pulled out for use before the other plants are large 
enough to be encumbered by it. Early peas can- 
not be planted too soon after the ground is thawed. 
Radishes may be sowed as soon as the seeds can 
be raked in. Low cabbages, cucumbers, melons, 
sauliflowers, squashes, &c, in 
glass, &e. 


pure, 


hot-beds, under 
Dig up vacant ground, applying ma- 
Dress borders, and clip edges of “box. 
Clean, relay, or make new gravel walks, Attend 
to and turn over compost beds. Dress asparagus 
heds or make new ones, the latter part of this 
month or the beginning of April. Scleet from 
your cellar the best cabbages with heads, and set 
them in some proper place to stand for seed. Set 
the different kinds remote from each other,to pre- 
vent their mixing at the time of blossoming. Like- 
wise, set some of your best cabbage stumps for 
early salad and greens, 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. ; 
At aaneeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held at their hall on Saturday, the 24th 
inst. Georce Russevit, M. D. of Lincoln, and 
Tuomas Witier of Charlestown, Mass. were ad- 
mitted members of that Institution. 





From the American Farmer. 


LARGE PRODUCT OF A GARDEN. 

Mr Swrra—The following is the product of 
about half an acre of ground. The garden whence 
the produce was obtained, although comprising an 
acre of ground, yet the grass walks, slopes, &c. 
occupy at least half an acre, so that we may fairly 
estimate the year’s crop, as being produced off the 
quantity of ground above mentioned, 

Exclusive of carrots, radishes, cabbages or 
greens, lettuce, parsnips, and celery, the quantity 
of these not being ascertained, I gathered :—cym- 
lings, 442; cucumbers, 52; potatoes, 1110; ears 
of corn, 548 ; beets, 108; citrons, 7; green globe 
or cardoon artichokes, 12; green peas, 34 bushels, 
being the produce of fiftyfive circles ; snap beans, 
&c, 1 bushel and a peck; tomatoes, 1247; pods 
of fall peas, (green) 1219, 

Having for the first time last year, tried the 
method of planting peas in circles, I find it to an- 
swer fully my expectations, the increase being 
greater than could be obtained in any other way, 
on the same complement of ground. J. F. B. 

Annapolis, Md. March 1, 1832. 
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3 Land for Sale in Milton, 


A very valuable tract of Land in the centre of the 
town, containing about 120 acres, located on the north 
side of the old road leading from Boston to Taunton, and 
opposite to the seat of Francis Amory, Esq. consisting of | 
nowing, tillage, fresh meadow, and wood land, well wa- | 
tered. itis very pleasantly situated for improvement, | 
and is of a superior soil, well adapted to the cultivation of 
fruit. The above wili ve sold together, or in lots to suit 
purchasers. It is well worthy the attention of gentle- | 
men of taste, enterprising mechanics or farmers ; being | 
near the meeting-house, and literary institution, and | 
within eight miles of the city of Boston The terms will | 
be liberal, and may be known by applying to 

NATHANIEL TUCKER, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, or 
ISAAC GULLIBER, near the premises. 
Milton, March 26. Ow 
Valuable Farm in Brookline. 
On Wednesday, the 4th of April next, at 3 o'clock, Pp. mM. 
On the premises, 

BY a license granted by the Court of Probate, in the 
county of Norfolk, the subscriber will offer for sale at 
public auction, forty-five sixty-fourth undivided parts 
(belonging to the five minor children of Elisha Penny- 
man, late of Brookline, merchant, deceased,) of that valu- 
able Farm and premises, which was formerly owned by 
Gen. Isaac 8. Gardner, situate in Brookline, on the road 
to Brighton, containing about 70 acres ; of which 61 are 
tillage, and 9 of well watered pasturage land. The fen- 
ces and buildings are in excellent order—the fruit trees 
numerous and very thrifty, and the land under the best 
cultivation. Upon the preqises are a commodious Dwell- 
ing House, two Barns, one 45 by 65 feet, built about 
two years since ; the other 36 by 50, with shed, wood- 
house, two wells, &c. Also, the right, title and estate of 
the sarre minors, being 45-64 undivided parts ofa parcel 
of Land, with a Barn and Corn barn thereon, adjoining 
the estate of Benj. Guild, Esq. in said Brookline. ‘This 
latter parcel of land will be sold on the premises on the 
same fourth day of April, at half-past three o'clock, p.m. 

For further particulars, recourse may be had to the 
subscriber, on Front-street, in Boston. ‘The terms of 
payment will be made convenient and advantageous to 
the purchaser. CHARLES HEATH. 

March 5, 1831. 

N. B.—The owners of the remaining ninetecn sixty- 
fourths of the said Farm and parce! of Land, will dispose 
of their shares in conjunction with the 45-64 above men- 
tioued at the same sale. 

March 28. COOLIDGE & HASKELL, Aucturs, 


Double Dahlia Roots, etc. 

FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 52 | 
North Market street, a fine collection of Roots of the | 
Double Dahlia, or Georgina, viz. Double Scarlet, Red, 
Dark Crimson, Dwarf Red, Dwarf pale Purple, Yellow, 
Nankeen, Black, Dark Purple, Curled Purple, and Brick 
color, at 75 cents each. Also, Tube Roses and Ama- 
ryllis, 25 cents each. Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes, 
$1 50, and in six roots of different sorts—with the great- 
est collection of Flower and Garden seeds. March 28. 
A Stud Colt, and North Devon Bull, 

A beautiful Colt, near three years old, dark Bay with 
black mane and tail—being the first Colt got by the cele- 
brated Horse Barefoot in this country, and from a supe- 
rior »nd large native mare—price 250 dollars. 

A North Devon Bull, near9 years old; was imported 
by the subseriber from England, and is a fine animal.— 
This breed are always in color dark red, theretore easily 
matched for working cattle and are quick travellers, is a 
sure Calf getter, in good health and condition, but from his 
age will be sold for $50. 

Several superior Cows from the best Imported stock, 
partly Holderness, Alderney, and Durham short horns, 
have Calves, or near Calving, by the North Devon 
Bull; from 35 a 50 dollais. Apply to JOHN PRINCE. 

Jamaica Plain, March 27, 1832. 























Mangold Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, &c. 

Just reccived at the New England Seed store, 503 
North Market street, by J.B. Russell, 
_ 100 Ibs. Large Mangold Wurtzel, of the very first qua- | 
lity. 100 lbs. French Yellow Sugar Beet, imporied di- | 
rect from France. 100 Ibs. Ruta Baga, of the first | 
quality, European growth; 100 Ibs. large White | 
Flat English Field Turnip: 150 lbs. Short Top. 
Scarlet Radish, of English growth—very early, and of, 
deep scarlet color. March 28. 





AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


Tall Meadow Oats Grass, &c. 

THIS day rdceived at the New England Seed Store, 
504 North Market street, by J. B. Russell : 

A fresh supply of Tall Meadow Oats Grass Seed, so 
valuable on thin soils for either a hay crop or for grazing. 
Col. Tayor, a distinguished farmer, says of it, “ It is 
the hardiest grass I have ever seen; and bears drought 
and frost, and heat and cold, better than any I have ever 
cultivated. It keeps possession of the ground in spite of 
severe grazing. It furnishes better grazing early in the 
spring, late in the fall, and in dronght, than any grass 
known to me; and if cut before the seed ripens, its hay 
is as pleasant and nutritive to stock, as any grass known 
to me.”—See also the opinion of Mr. PHINNEY, a most 
judicious farmer, in the New England Farmer, vol. vii. 
page 300, 

Also.—Lucerne Orchard Grass, White and Red Clover, 
Fow! Mead w, Barley,Buck Wheat, Spring Rye, Spring 
Wheat, Broom Corn, Seed Corn, &e. March 28. 


New American Gardener,—sixth edition. 

This day published by J. B. Russell and Carter & 
Hendee : 

The New American Gardener, a treatise on the culture 
of Fruits, Vegetables, Flowers, Grape Vines, Strawber- 
ries, Asparagus, Ke. &e. By T. G. Fessenden, assisted 
by severs! gentlemen. Sixth edition. Price $1 00.— 
This we think may be considered the most popular ana 
practical work on Gardening, extant. March 28. 





Howard’s Improved Cast Iron Plough. 

Just received at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51 
and 52, North Market street—a complete assortment of 
Howard’s Improved Cast Iron Ploughs. There was sold 
the last season, upwards of 300 of this kind of Ploughs, 
which gave universal satisfaction, and are highly recom- 
mended by our best farmers, for doing the work in the 
best manner, and with less team than any other ploughs 
now in use. 


Farmer Wanted. 

A Man with a family is wanted, to take charge of a farm 
in Salem, on shares, or as may be agreed on. None need 
apply who cannot produce good recommendations. Ap- 
ply at the Farmer Office. March 28. 


———— 





Grape Vines. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, at his garden in Dor- 
chester, a few cuttings of the black and white ‘* Mosca- 
tel’ Grape Vines, just received by the brig Cora from 
Cadiz, procured for him by the Consul of the United 
States, resident there. He writes, “I obtained these 
cuttings from vines on which I have seen clusters of 
grapes, weighing as much as Twentysix pounds.”— 
They contain several joints, and will be scld at 50 cents 
each. 

Also, some very thrifty vines of the Ferrol Grape, a 
splendid black fruit, recently dmported. 

—ALSo— 
Barcelona ; 
Blands ; 


Black Cape; 


Isabella ; 

Catawba ; 

Constantia ; 

Black Hamburgh ; 
3 varieties of valuable fruits, obtained from Xeres in 
Spain, and many other choice kinds. 

Orders by Mail addressed to the subscriber, or person- 
al application at his office, No. 74 Congress street, for 
any quantity of vines from one to one hundred, will meet 
with prompt attention. Z. COOK, Jr. 

March 12, 1832. 5t 

Farmer Wanted. 

WANTED, a young single man to do the work on a 
sinall place, 3 miles from Boston ; no one need apply un- 
less he can produce good recommendations for his hones- 
ty and industry. Inquire at this office, 3t. March 21. 








Farmer Wanted. 


A steady, faithful man is wanted, to take charge of a 
garden and sinall Farm in Dorchester; take care of a 


‘horse, cow, &c. and make himself useful on the place. 


An American would be preferred. Apply to No. 173, 
Washington street. March 21. 








Notice to Gardeners and Nurserymen, 

THE Subscriber being anxious to change his employ- 
ment, wishes a person tu take his place, and buy out his 
interest in the Garden and Nursery of Samuel Downer, 
Dorchester. For particulars please apply to Rufus 
Howe. tf. Dorchester, March 17. 











PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 




















FROM TO 
APPLes, russettings, . | barrel 450) 500 
AsHeEs, pot, first sort, P : ton |120 00/125 00 

pearl, first sort, : ; “6 112 OO/115 00 
Beans, white, . bushel 90; 100 
Breer, mess, ° é barrel 10 50) 11 00 

prime, . , ‘ : “« | 775) 800 

Cargo, No. 1,. ‘ = ss | 750) 800 
Burrer, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 18 19 
CHEESE, new milk, . . beh 6 7 

skimmed milk, } “ 8 

FLAXSEED, . ‘ « ee | bushel 112) 150 

Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,! barrel | 550! 5 75 

Genesee, 4 ls Fa 625) 650 

Alexandria, . ‘ . Tae 525) 5 75 
Baltimore, wharf, . ok oi § 25 

Gratin, Corn, Northern, . | bushel 85 90 

Corn, Southern yellow, “s 75 80 

Rye, ‘ | “ec 95 98 

Barley, ° : oo) ¢ 112) 120 

Oats, . ‘ ° ‘ “6 48 50 

Hay, ; . S . ewt. 65 70 

Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . “s 900) 950 

Hops, Ist quality, . 7 ‘ ss 11 00} 12 00 
Lime, ‘ ‘ . cask 112 

PLAIsTEeR PARis retails at ‘ ton 325) 337 

Pork, clear, . . m ‘ barrel | 16 00) 17 00 

Navy mess, . : ‘ ” 13 00) 400 

Cargo, No. 1, A ae 13 00) 13 50 
SrexEps, Herd’s Grass, {bushel} 238) 250 

Red Top, northern, ey oe 70 87 

Red Clover, northern, . pound ll 12 
TALLOow, tried, ‘ ‘ - | ewt. 900) 950 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 55 58 

Merino, mix’d with Saxony, * 60 65 

Merino, §ths, washed, . “ 48 50 

Merino, half blood, } «6 43 45 

Merino, quarter, . ; “ 40 42 

Native, washed, . ‘ és 38 40 

=  { Pulled superfine, te 53} 60 

ot Ist Lambs, . . ‘ 52) 53 

S2iiQi, « wae “ 38; 40 

Skim, « 9 J “ 28 30 

4 ~ (Ist Spinning,. . “« | 43) @ 





Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less. 





PROVISION MARKET. 





Beer, best pieces, pound | 10; I 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, . ‘ Psd 6 7 
whole hogs, . ‘ : es | 10 
VEAL, » ° ‘ » . 7 6) 7 
MutTrTon, . ‘ ° . ; e 3 4| 8 
PouLTrRY, . . a ‘ ae 9 12 
Butrer, keg and tub, , ; 7 18| 2 
lump, best, ‘ ; wc | 20 

Ea@s, retail, . . » 3 dozen | 12; 4 
Meat, Rye, retail, , . | bushel 4117 
Indian, retail, ‘ . 6 , 100 
PoTaTors, : : : a “ 87| 40 
CIDER, (according to quality,) . barrel 400) 500 











BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Marcu 26, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 410 Beef Cattle, 26 pair Working 
Oxen, 23 Cows and Calves, 175 Sheep, and 360 Swine. 
About 50 Beef Cattle and 100 Sheep were reported last 
week ; 60 Beef Cattle unsold. Of the number left with- 
jn a few miles of the market, 100 have been sold or driven 
to other markets, the remainder are included in the whole 
number. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—A little better prices were ob- 
tained on some qualities as will be perceived by quota- 
tations. We quote one yoke at $6 50, and one yoke at 
6 25, extra at 6, prime 5 50 a 5 75, good 5 25 a5 50, thin 
425 a 5. 

Working Oxen.—We noticed six yoke from Shrews- 
bury, driven by Mr Wyman, sold at the following prices, 
viz. $125, 105, 93, 82, 75,70; also sales at 54, 57, 63, 
65, 80. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales at $18, 21, 23, 27, 30 and 31, 

Sheep—We noticed the sale of about 100 at $4 25. 


Swine—In good demand ; lots of 50 to 100 were taken 
at 44 +. for Sows ; and 54 for Barrows ; at retail, 5 c. for 


' Sows and 6 c. for Barrows. 





et Sars 








March 28, 1832. 
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From the Nashville Herald. 


LETTER FROM A TENNESSEE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 

The present winter will long be remembered on 
account of the intense, and hitherto unparalleled, 
severity of the weather. All the concentrated 
frosts of the Icy Poles, have been let loose upon 
us, and have played sueh fantastic tricks with our 
Italian atmosphere that a Russian or a Norwegian 
might here have fancied himself some twenty de- 
grees north of his accustomed latitude. We have, 
indeed, had winter and summer in delightful con- 
tact. One day oppressively hot ; the next as cold 
as if the sun had been instantaveously annihilated, 

What think you, courteous Bostonian, of twenty 


degrees below zero, here in Nashville, forty miles | 


nearer the equator than sultry Algiers? The 
25th of January was the coldest average day we 
ever experienced anywhere. We were nearly 
frozen in riding a quarter of a mile on horseback. 
And our juvenile greeklings looked so, that we 
could not find in our hearts to scold them for not 
threading the mazes of Euclid or Euripides. By 
the way—Old Nick was a fool, or he would have 
made Job a schoolmaster; and then, if he had not 
triumphed, we are no conjurors. 


That our winters are gradually becoming mild- 
er, and that our climate is ameliorating, we utter- 
ly disbelieve. The clearing of our dense forests 
will render the seasons more inclement and un- 
certain, 
cold is greater on this side of the mountains, than 
in the corresponding parallels of latitude along 
the Atlantic coast. Tennessee is most unfortu- 
nately situated, It is liable to all possible changes; 
to late frosts in spring and to early frosts in au- 
tumn; to blasting beats by day and to chilling 
damps by nights; to every form and type of the 
torrid and frigid zones, at all times and seasons,— 
Nothing here ever reaches perfection. We have 
no good fruits; no good melons; no good sweet 
potatoes, (nor Irish either); no good wheat, beef, 
mutton, fish, fowl, or venison; no good garden 
vegetables ; no good butter, cheese, nor pumpkin 
pies ;—nothing but cotton, tobacco, corn, whiskey, 
negroes and swine, and these not worth the grow- 
ing. Everything degenerates in Tennessee. Doc- 
tors are made by guess, (anatomical dissection is a 
penitentiary offence); lawyers by magic ; parsons 
by inspiration ; legislators by grog; merchants by 
mammon; farmers by necessity; editors and school- 
masters by St Nicholas, to do penance for the sins 
of their youth ; mechanics are too cunning to live 
amongst us. We cannot naturalize a shoemaker 
or a tailor. We import our ploughs and saddle- 
bags. We send to England or Barbary for our 
horses, and to Mexico for our asses, (a work of 
supererogation in all conscience). We get our 
notions from the Yankees; our fashions froin trav- 
elling milliners and pedlars ; our flints, clocks and 
nutmegs from Connecticut. Our colleges and 
schools are like fires kindled upon icebergs, their 
light is scarcely visible before they are extinguished. 

All the world here is migratory, and fitful, and 
chaotic, like the climate. We have players, buf- 
foons, jugglers, rope-dancers, harlequins, giants, 
pigmies, caravans of wild beasts, circus-riders, fid- 
dlers, tumblers, fire-eaters, steam-doctors, picture- 
venders, tooth-makers, panaceists; all sorts of 


Our own experience satisfies us that the | 





lions, stars, showmen, lecturers, teachers, and hold- 
ersforth ;—but they are birds of passage; they 
pocket our cash, and then are off by the first 
steamer. We are fleeced by all the charlatanry, 
and necromancy, and impudence, and craft, and 
knavery, and cockneyism, which can muster the 
locomotive ability to teach this most gullible, trop- 
ieal, polar, non-deseript and uniformly variable 
territory of ours—whereof, Nashville is and ever 
will be, the splendid, golden, ‘gust, munificent, 
refined, literary, freezing and boiling metropolis. 
A PEDAGOGUE. 


HISTORY OF GEORGIA. 

The Charleston Evening Post, gives the follow- 
ing information on this subject :— 

“The first newspaper published in Charleston 
was commenced in the same year that Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe established his settlement, 1732, and that its 
numbers contain a connected account of events in 
the early history of Georgia. Files of this paper 
were obtained by Mr Benjamin Elliot, from the 
descendants of Justice Lamboll, and are deposited 
in the Charleston Library. The first newspaper 
published in Georgia was established in 1763, ed- 
ited by James Johnston, probably a descendant of 
one of the first settlers, as the first Anglo-Ameri- 
can female born in Georgia, was named Johnston. 
It is worthy of remark, that at the end of the first 
century from the settlement of that State, the pop- 
ulation of Georgia was double that of the popu- 
lation of the whole United States, at the end of the 
same period after the first settlement.” 











, The Horticultural Garden ofthe late Andrew 
Parmentier, is offered for Sale. 

THE reputation of this establishment is 
not confined to the vicinity of New York, 
but is well known throughout the United 
States, and different parts of Europe, It is 
situated two miles from the city of New 

York, at Brooklyn, Long Island, at the junction of the 
Jamaiea and Flatbush Roads, and contains 24 acres, 

The Grounds are in a very high state of cultivation, 
and laid out with judgment and taste. The situation is 
very healthy and the view very extensive, commanding 
the bay, the city, &e. The Garden is enclosed by a 
pointed stone fence, and inside of that is a hawthorn 
hedge. The Nursery confains a fine and extensive col- 
lection of Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees; also, a 
splendid collection of Roses and Herbaceous Plants, — 
the object of the late proprietor having always been to 
collect every new variety. 

On the premises are a Dwelling House, two Laborers’ 
Houses, seven Cisterns, and a never-failing Pump of ex- 
cellent water; four Green and Hot Houses, containing 
a rich variety of rare exotics, 

The advantages to be derived by any person who 
wishes to engage in the occupation of Gardening, by the 
purchase of this property, are very great; the business 
already secured is very extensive, and the prospect of 
increased encouragemeut is such as to warrant the be- 
lief that the purchase of the property will amply repay 
the enterprise of the one who may engage in the 
business. 

Terms will be made known by applying to Mrs Par- 
MENTIER, on the premises. 

N. B. — Any orders sent to Mrs P. will be promptly 
and carefully executed. 6t 

Feb. 16. 





Evergreens, Silver Firs, etc. 

THE subscriber being engaged in the Seed business, 
would be happy to receive orders for Forest Trees, Seeds 
and Evergreens from Maine, and being agent for J. B. 
Russell, Boston, and Prince & Sons, Flushing, N. Y. 
orders sent through them or otherwise, will be attended 
to without delay. Particular directions for taking up and 
packing is requested. WM. MANN. 

Augusta, Me. March 14. 6t 





A list of Mr Mann’s prices for Evergreens, &c, can be 
seen at the New England Farmer office. 


Stallions. 

THE following Horses are for sale or to let, the ensu- 
ing season,—if not parted with, they will stand for Mares 
at the farm of A. Dey, at Lodi, Bergen Co. New Jersey, 
near Newark bridge, under the care of Hosea Worthing. 
ton. P 

Paru KitieR—chesnut; five years old; sire, Amer- 
ican Eclipse ; dam, Hyacinth, a pare thorough bred mare 
of the English race breed, whose pedigree is verified up 
to the oriental horses, more than a hundred years; his 
colts are remarkable for their size and bone. 

Navartno—blood-bay ; four years old ; sire, Sir Har. 
ry; dam, Hyacinth. 

Harpinus-—beautiful blood-bay ; upwards of sixteen 
hands high ; sire, Habletonian ; dam, Messenger Mare; 
a great trotter, and his colts large and fine, well calcula- 
ted for coach horses—for one pair of them, only 2 and 3 
years old, $400 was refused. 

The above horses will stand at $15, and the mare war- 
ranted with foal. If paid by the Ist of November, 1832, 
$12.50 will be taken. 

Jerry LeGuorn—cream color; sixteen hands high; 
five years old; sire, imported horse Leghorn; dam, a 
Defiance Mare, This breed of horses has proved great 
travellers, and valuable as roadsters and for farming hor- 
Stands at $8, and the mare warranted with foal— 
if paid by the Ist of Nevember, 1832, $6 will be taken. 

Bulls. 

TWO Bulls of the imported short horned Durham breed 
for sale, or to let the ensuing season. Enquire of A, 
Dey, No. 27, Nassau street, New York. 

March 14, 1832. 3t 


Flooring Boards, &c. 
OF hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had, 
Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street. 


ses. 








Ammunition. 

OF the best quality auc lowest prices, for sporting— 

constantly tor sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 
6: Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 

be returned, and the money willbe retvnueu Jan. 1 





Buckthorns, 
Gentlemen in want of this valuable plant for live 
fences, can have young quicks about 34 feet high, for $3 
per hundred, and plants 24 feet high, for $2,50 per hun- 
dred, by leaving their orders at the office of the New 
England Farmer. They are raised in the vicinity of 
Boston, are in the very finest order, and will be well 
packed. A small chaige will be added for freight. 
March 14. 





Farm to Let. 

A first rate farm of about 120 acres, well proportioned 
in mowing, tilloge and pasturing. It is capable of main- 
taining 30 head of cattle, and is well calculated for a 
Milk Farin, for which purpose it has been used a num- 
ber of years. There is also one of the best orchards in 
the State—a good dweliing house, and three good barns. 
For terms apply at 56, Commercial st. 4t* March 14. 











Bees for Sale. 
FOR Sale by Emarson Wheeler, Brighton, about a 
dozen Swarms of Bees in Beard’s Patent Hives, from 
8 to 15 each, including the hives. 
March 14. 4t* 








Fresh White Mulberry Seed. 

JUST reveived at J. B. Russell’s Seed Store, Nos. 51 
& 52 North Market Street— 

A small supply of fresh and genuine White Mulberry 
Seed, warranted the growth of the past season, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry orchards in Mansfield, Con 
a Short directions for its culture accompany the 
seed. 





Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction ot fifty cents. 

> No paper wi'l be sent to a distance witsout payment 
being made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeii, by I. R. Burrs —by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 
RussELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 











Market Street. 





